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1087 June 9, 1905 

history and march of epidemics and the geographical distribution of 
rats leads the writer to the conclusion that the long-tailed varieties 
are the propagators of the disease; that their habitat corresponds with 
the endemic areas of bubonic plague, and their occasional geographical 
range to the regions visited by epidemics. The distribution of rats 
is given as follows: 

The old English or long-tailed rat (Mus rattiis) is world-wide in its 
distribution. It may be black, brown, rust-colored, or even gray in 
color. No reliance, however, can be placed on the color of rats for 
specific distinction. The brown or Norway rat (Mus decumanus) is 
larger than the long-tailed rat, as well as stronger and more ferocious. 
It is usually light-brown in color and possesses two distinguishing 
characters — a tail never longer than the body, and ears which, when 
bent over, do not reach farther than the margin of the eye. It keeps 
in the lower parts of buildings, while the long-tailed rat is inclined to 
mount to the upper stories, and has even been known to nest in trees. 

It is probable that the Norway rat, so called perhaps from its hav- 
ing been introduced into the British Isles on Norwegian vessels, is a 
native of Asia. It invaded Europe and North America in the eight- 
eenth century and subsequently appeared in the West Indies and 
South America. It is found in the ports of India. From their color- 
ing, long-tailed rats are sometimes mistaken for the Norway rat. The 
Egyptian rat (M. alexandrinus), a brown long-tailed variety whose 
native abode extends from North Africa through India to Burma, 
often gives rise to this confusion. Colonel Skinner suggests that a 
study be made with a view to determine whether the propagation of 
the Norway rat, whose susceptibility to plague is considered slight or 
lacking, should not be encouraged with a view to exterminating the 
long-tailed rat, against which it is a successful antagonist. 



UNITED STATES. 

[Reports to the Surgeon-General Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service.] 

Yellow fever on steamship Hiram at Mobile from Puerto Cortez; vessel 
remanded to Shi]) Island. 

Mobile, Ala.. June 5, 1905. 
Glennan, Acting Surgeon- General, Washington: 

Steamship Hiram, from Cortez; 1 j r ellow fever, 1 suspicious; 
remanded Ship Island. 

Goldthwaite, Health Officer. 

Biloxi, Miss. , June 5, 1905. 
Wyman, Washington : 

Steamer Hiram arrived June 3 from Puerto Cortez via Mobile 
quarantine. Diagnosis yellow fever, 2 cases, is confirmed. 

Wille. 



